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PEACE RESOLUTIONS: 1915-1935 


From the record of the General Council of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches: 


1915: New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT— We believe .. . 
that no just and effective program for permanent peace can 
be made except in the spirit of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
We urge . . . working out .. . a plan of international or- 
ganization that shall render the present world tragedy im- 
possible.” 

1925: WASHINGTON, D. C._—‘The removal of every un- 
just barrier of trade, color, creed, and race, and the practice 
of equal justice for all nations .... The abolition of 
military armaments by all nations except for an internal 
police force. That the church of Christ as an institution 
should not be used as an instrument or an agency in the 
support of Swat. 27 

1931: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—"This General Council 

of the Congregational and Christian Churches takes its 
stand squarely upon the Peace Pact now part of the highest 
law of the land. Since the Peace Pact commits the United 
States . . . to the settling of all international disputes by 
pacific means only, compulsory military training in all land 
gtant and tax supported institutions of higher learning 
except the United States Military and Naval Academies has 
now become wholly indefensible... .” 
1934: OBERLIN, OnIO—'“The cleavage between the way 
of Jesus and the system of war is clear. We of this Council 
are convinced that we must now make this declaration: 
‘The Church is through with war!’ We of this Council 
call upon the people of our churches to renounce war and 
all its works and ways and to refuse to support, sanction 
or bless it. The mind of our Church, in so far as this vote 
reveals it, has moved to this solemn conviction.” 
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America’s First Peace Plebiscite 


The Need for a Peace Plebiscite 


When the General Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches met at Oberlin in June, 1934, voting to take the Peace 
Plebiscite, the world had already entered a stormy period. 


1934. 

Japan, entrenched in the new state of Manchukuo, is reach- 
ing out into the Orient in her program of “Asia for Asiatics.” 
President Roosevelt declares an embargo on the shipment of © 
arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, while war rages unchecked. 
_ The U. S. votes the largest military budget in its peacetime 
history. The World Disarmament Conference enters its final 
stage of collapse. Germany, under Hitler, is rapidly re-arming. 
Fascism sweeps into power in Austria as cannons roar and 
workers’ houses are destroyed. In Spain the triumph of fascist 
forces is checked by the armed uprising of the people. Mean- 
while the great naval powers jockey for position. As the year 
ends, the United States is discussing neutrality legislation to 
keep the country out of the impending conflict. 


1935. 

The clash of border patrols in Abyssinia casts the shadow 
of dark Africa into the chancellories of Europe. Germany, 
Japan, and now Italy, arise to shatter the world’s dream of an 
easy peace. A new race in armaments begins. The World Court 
resolution is defeated. Europe re-aligns for the imminent clash 
of arms. The League acts to stop Italy in Ethiopia. In the 
United States the Neutrality Act is made law. 

Will we face actual war again? Who can say, with finality? 
But the world is sorely troubled and confused. The plain man 
wants peace. But how much does he want it? What will he 
do to get it? This Peace Plebiscite is an attempt to find answers 
to those questions. 
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The Call for a Plebiscite 


There are about one million members of Congregational and 
Christian churches in America. That’s not a large percentage 
of our total citizenry. But it is a substantial number of people, 
representing a cross section of American life. When the de- 
nomination decided to find out what these people are thinking 
about war and peace, it marked the beginning of a significant 
educational process. 


There have been all sorts of votes. The Literary Digest 
took a poll of the colleges on certain issues related to war and 
peace. The World Tomorrow circalarized the ministers to 
learn what convictions they had about Christianity and war. 
In Great Britain almost twelve million people by ballot ex- 
pressed their convictions about the League of Nations. But 
never before has an effort been made to discover the minds 
of so large a group of American people on war and peace. 
Herein lies the significance of our Peace Plebiscite. 


The Plebiscite had its origin at the meeting of the General 
Council in Oberlin, Ohio, in June 1934. Like all ideas this 
one to conduct a Plebiscite arose in someone’s mind. In this 
case it was Rev. Theodore A. Greene of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, at that time chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations, who proposed the Peace Plebiscite. In 
an address before the General Council on the subject of ‘The 
Church’s Responsibility for Peace’ Mr. Greene said: 


“Now is the time to speak again, and louder, if possible, re-. 
affirming our opposition to war and the war system, and o pposing 


every new manifestation of the spirit of a narrow and sel fish na- 
tionalism in America!... 


“S peaking practically, it seems to me that we have a double 
duty to perform. The first duty relates itself to our Government 
‘in Washington. Our second duty has to do with the education 
of our Churches in the great crusade for peace, which crusade 
Should include... the taking of a plebiscite throughout our 
membership among both laymen and ministers, which shall be a 
real revelation of the mind and heart of this great denomination 
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on this question of war in the light of our personal Christian 
convictions. 

Over 220 men and women had joined the Peace Problems 
Seminar. When this request for a Plebiscite came before them, 
it received their hearty support, and was unanimously recom- 
mended on the floor of the General Council. Here by a vote 
of 271 to 10 the Peace Plebiscite was launched. 


At the same meeting of the General Council a new denomi- 
national organization was created, the Council for Social Ac- 
tion, into which the various commissions dealing with interna- 
tional relations, race relations, industry and rural life were soon 
to be merged. For this reason the conducting of the Peace 
Plebiscite was put into the hands of the new Council for Social 
Action, by the following action: 


“Resolved, That the Council for Social Action be authorized 
to take a plebiscite of our denomination to determine the mind 


of our people along the general line of the following four propo- 
sitions or others: 
a. I will support any war declared by my government. 
b. I will support war only if convinced the government has 
done everything possible to prevent tt. 
c. Reserving the right of national defense by such means as 
seem to me most effective and in accordance with my con- 


science, I further pledge not to cross the boundary of my 
country to invade any other person’s homeland to kill and 


destroy. 


d. I am determined not to support any kind of war interna- 
tional or civil.” 


It was not expected that this particular form of the ballot 
would be final. The resolution itself encouraged the re-word- 
ing of the propositions to be voted upon and the including of 
other propositions which might later be worked out. 


The task of completing the ballot form was entrusted to a 
committee consisting of E. C. Boynton, Arthur E. Holt, Hubert 
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C. Herring, Theodore A. Greene, Orville A. Petty, Seldon B. 
Humphrey and A. Burns Chalmers. This drafting committee 
spent three days in revising the propositions presented at Ober- 
lin. Through the columns of the denomination’s publication 
Advance, they expressed their hope that many persons would 
send in such statements they believed ought to be included in 
the ballot. Several further meetings were held with ministers 
in various sections of the country. And at a conference of the 
Council for Social Action held in Proctorsville, Vermont, in 
August 1935 the ballot was put into final shape. 


A Period of Debate and Discussion 


The Plebiscite was expected to be a great educational ven- 
ture. And so it was. Quite naturally it stimulated thinking on 
the issues of war and peace, and thus it opened the way to con- 
siderable study and discussion. 


There wete some people who hoped that the ballot would 
be brief and simple, and would permit the expression of an 
overwhelming church sentiment against war. Such persons 
were disappointed because of the ‘complexity and difficulty’ 
of the ballot. No attempt is here made to justify the actual 
phrasing of the propositions in the ballot, which in several in- 
stances, at least, could certainly be improved. But a really 
brief and simple ballot asking simply for a vote for or against 
war would have been useless. All people, with rare exceptions, 
are against wat. That is not really the issue. The real ques- 
tion is: What in the light of our Christian convictions are we 
going to do personally about war when it comes? And, what 
particular policies, economic and political, will we advocate for 
the prevention of war? These matters, the Council for Social 
Action believes, constitute the important issues. The problem 
of peace and war is complex and amazingly difficult. But if 
we are to make our influence felt as citizens and Christians we 
shall have to face all the difficulties frankly and intelligently. 


The Plebiscite opened the way for just that sort of realistic 
thinking. It can be said that the single greatest result of the 
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poll of our churches on war and peace was a re-thinking of 
many of the problems involved. 

It is not easy to distinguish in theory or practice between 
education and propaganda. Without doubt many persons did 
more propagandizing for particular viewpoints than educating 
in the whole problem. But quite generally the stress was laid, 
and properly, upon helping our people to see the implications 
of the choices on the ballot. The aim of the Plebiscite was to 
discover the mind of the people, not to convert them to specific 
propositions. To accomplish this end, it was obviously neces- 
sary that the voters should be clear as to what they were voting 
for and against. 

This was done in various ways—through forums, study 
classes, panel discussions, debates, sermons. In many churches, 
at the morning service or at special meetings, persons advocat- 
ing different positions took part jointly. Thus, advocates of a 
larger army, navy and air force appeared on the same platform 
with pacifists. Proponents of the League of Nations defended 
their position against the isolationists. In this way people were 
able to see the reasons for and against the various positions, 
and thus could vote moré intelligently. Quite naturally some 
people changed their minds on certain issues during the course 
of the Plebiscite campaign. This is a natural result of any re- 
thinking of a problem. It was, however, a secondary considera- 
tion in the light of the main purpose, which was “to determine 
the mind of our people,” that is, to discover what we are think- 
ing and believing at the present moment. 


The Promotion of the Plebiscite 


Preliminary work on the Plebiscite consisted largely in per- 
fecting the ballot form and in developing a plan of promotion. 
Every effort was made to work out the best possible scheme to 
enlist the interest and activity of our churches. 

The obvious arrangement was to promote the Plebiscite 
through existing denominational machinery, and particularly 
through the state conferences. The working out of this plan 
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involved the active cooperation of Conference Superintendents, 
Women State Presidents, Conference and Women’s Depart- 
ment Social Action Committees, and many other individuals 
not in official denominational positions. 

The first attempt to reach all the ministers of the country 
was made late in the spring of 1935, when through the coop- 
eration of the conferences wide circulation was given to John 
L. Lobingier’s pamphlet Prepare for the Peace Plebiscite. This 
study course, published and circulated free by the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, was designed to meet the needs of 
pastors and lay leaders of church organizations. It had a circu- 
lation of 30,500 copies. 

The intensive promotion of the Plebiscite came in the fall. 
About September 15 all pastors were sent a packet of materials, 
which included a poster for church bulletin boards, a special 
Peace Plebiscite Edition of Social Action (cost 2c., circulation 
44,500), a leaflet entitled “The Peace Plebiscite’’ analyzing the 
choices on the ballot (free, circulation 220,000) and a sample 
copy of Peace Action, the monthly bulletin of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. 


The Churches Order Ballots 


A few days later double postcard order blanks for ballots 
were sent out to all pastors. These blanks were returned to the 
national office of the Council for Social Action, except in the 
case of a few conferences, although the requested supply of 
ballots, together with tabulation sheets, was actually delivered 
from the conference offices. 

It was impossible to estimate the quantity of ballots that 
might be needed. One conference that requested 5,000 ballots 
actually used 32,000. In all, some 850,000 ballots were sent 
out from the national office at the request of churches and 
conferences. 

Early reports on the participation of the churches were most 
encouraging. By October 12 over 1,200 churches, amounting 
to 21% of all active churches, had signified their intention 
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to cooperate. By October 23 the number had increased to 
1,800, or 35% of active churches. During all this period 
Superintendents and Social Action Committees, as well as other 
interested individuals, were enlisting the support of churches 
which were slow in sending in orders. Ten days prior to 
Armistice Sunday, when the actual balloting was to be com- 
pleted, the Council for Social Action again circularized all 
pastors, sending them a copy of the November 1 edition of Social 
Action which contained additional material on the Plebiscite. 
All this effort in promoting the Plebiscite finally resulted in 
approximately 2,800 churches, or 55%, ordering ballots. j 

The actual taking of the vote was scheduled for the week 
November 3-10. The completion of the vote on Armistice 
Sunday was a dramatic demonstration of the concern of the 
churches for a warless world. 

Various methods were used in the local churches to distrib- 
ute and collect the ballots. Some churches merely made ballots 
available on the church literature table, requesting that they be 
returned at some specified time. Others sent out ballots by 
mail, and planned either that they should be returned by mail 
or collected by the young people. Still others passed out ballots 
at the morning service or at the meetings of church organiza- 
tions, collecting them at the same time. 

& 

“Wars are not made by governments, capitalists, financiers 
or armament makers, but by the ordinary man acquiescing for 
a variety of reasons in policies that often suit the ends of preda- 
tory governments, capitalists, financiers, armament makers. A 
few obese financiers cannot force, they can only persuade un- 
told millions to do their bidding. It is John Smith’s ideas on 
such things as the proper method of national defense, interna- 
tionalism, patriotism, religion, empire, which made the last 
war and will make the next, unless those ideas are changed. 
War is usually the last thing that Smith desires but is often 
inherent in the policies which he imposes upon his govern- 
ments.’—Norman Angell. 
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How Many Actually Voted? 


A total of 177,050 votes had been received and tabulated by 
the Council for Social Action on December 24. Late returns 
were still arriving at the rate of 1,000 per day. It is estimated 
that 200,000 ballots were cast in the Plebiscite. 

How many is 200,000 voters ? 


Twenty percent of all persons carried on the churches’ membet- 
ship rolls. 

Seventy-two percent of the churches’ average attendance which 
is reported in the Yearbook. 

One out of every 435 adult persons in the United States. 

Ten percent as many Americans as served overseas in the World 
War. 

More votes than are cast in the general elections in Delaware, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Vermont or Wyoming. 


This vote exceeded that cast in the Literary Digest’s poll of 
college students a year ago by 70,000 or 54 percent. It becomes 
therefore the most extensive peace poll yet conducted in the 
United States. 


Who Were the Voters? 


Eighty percent of those voting or approximately 160,000 
stated that they were church members. Forty-three percent of 
them or 86,000 were men. As to ages: 19 percent were from 
15.to 20; 23 percent from 21 to 35;.26 percent from 36 to 50; 
32 percent 51 and over. About 5 percent of the vote was cast 
by Negro and by foreign speaking congregations within the 
denomination. 


The occupational classification indicates that 16 percent of 
those voting were agricultural; 12 percent bwusiness-finance; 
9 percent clerical workers; 16 percent industrial workers; and 
21 percent professional. The other 26 percent are not listed 
under the above occupational headings. They include house- 
wives, students and unemployed. 
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Close examination very likely would show that most classes 
of people were represented among the voters, that they con- 
stituted something of a cross section of adult America. 


What Type of Churches Participated? 


When we saw that nearly 3,000 churches were sharing in 
the Plebiscite, we wondered if they were chiefly country 
churches or city churches, large or small. As a sample we took 
the returns from all of California, Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Nebraska and Wisconsin. Over a third of our 
churches are in these seven states. 


Of the 1,250 churches in towns of less than 1,000 popula- 
tion, approximately 35 percent had sent in Plebiscite returns. 
Of the 950 churches in places with a population of more than 
1,000, 50 percent had responded. 


The 2,150 churches were then divided into three groups ac- 
cording to the number of members they have. Forty-two 
percent of these churches had a membership of less than 100, 
35 percent had from 100-299 members. The remaining 23 
percent of churches had over 300 members. Of the small 
churches, 30 percent have sent in returns. Fifty-five percent 
of the medium-sized churches responded, as did 67 percent of 
the churches with a membership of 300 or more. 


It would be interesting to know the reasons why the response 
from small rural churches was not as general as from the large 
churches in cities. The fact that the farmer vote was consid- 

‘erably more “anti-war” than the business or industrial vote 
would seem to indicate that the reason was not a lack of in- 


terest. 

It should be said also that a larger percentage of the mem- 
bers in smaller churches voted than was the case in large 
churches. 
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What Was the Vote on Each Question? 


Many considered the most important part of the ballot to be 
Section A, pertaining to personal support of war. Consequent- 
ly the vote on that section was somewhat heavier than on Sec- 
tion B. Ninety-four percent of all those voting filled in this 
section correctly. A number of the remaining 6 percent spoiled 
their ballots by checking more than one of the alternative 
positions. 


The analysis by questions follows: 


A. 1. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or other- 
wise support any war which the United States govern- 
ment may declare. 


10,301 or 6% 


This first alternative represents the service which the gov- 
ernment normally has expected and demanded of its citizens. 
In this poll it drew its main support from men over 35 years 
old, particularly those of the business-finance group. Although 
older men numbered only 22 percent of total voters, 37 percent 
of the votes to support “any war’ came from this group. Only 
1,028 votes were cast for this position by the men 21 to 35 
years old, the group which would be expected to bear the 
brunt of any war during the next five years. 


Only 1,174 out of the farmers chose this position. It was 
even more unpopular with women voters. The contrast be- 
tween men and women is particularly noticeable in the 36 to 
50 age group—those of draft age during the last war and 
among whom is the veteran group. “Any wat” drew the votes 
of nearly 11 percent of these men as compared with only 4 
percent of the women of the same age. 
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2. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or otherwise sup- 
port any war declared by the United States government against 
an internationally recognized aggressor. 


Spek tye CMG, 


Such a war would be a League of Nations war. Japan’s 
activities in China and Italy’s drive in Ethiopia have caused 
those nations to be recognized internationally as aggressors. 
The above vote would seem to indicate that there is very little 
sentiment in favor of supporting our government in a war to 
curb nations that have broken the League covenant. In the 
accompanying chart these few votes have been included in 
the vote on the third alternative. 


3. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or otherwise sup- 
port only a war declared by the United States government after 
making utmost use of every agency for peace. 


69,888 or 42% 


This position is essentially the same as the statement drafted, 
signed and circulated by 110 presidents of American colleges 
in 1934. It drew 10 percent more votes than any of the other 
four alternatives. Forty percent of the men chose it as did 
46 percent of the women. It appealed least to professional 
classes and to men under 35. 


In tabulating an effort was made to determine whether those 
voting for this position were more sympathetic to Position 1 
or to Position 5. This could not be done. It was noted, how- 
ever, that those who chose Position 3 tended also to favor a 
bigger army and navy and to oppose international cooperation 
through the League of Nations. 

A number of voters commented on the vagueness of this 


position. One minister writes, “Our vote was very heavy for 
No. 3. Many of the people who checked that, however, stated 
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that it was not definite enough to satisfy them.” Another 
writes, “Number three made possible a meaningless gesture 
toward the avoidance of war in which advocates of very differ- 
ent views might share.” 


4. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or otherwise sup- 
port only a war in which United States territory has been 
invaded. 


55,087 or 33% 


This refers to a war within the United States in defense of 
the United States. This position received its widest support 
from the men under 35; forty percent of whom voted for it. 
Thirty-one percent of the women chose this alternative. The 
variation among age and occupational groups was small. 


5. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or otherwise sup- 
port no war which the United States government may declare. 


24,667 or 15% 


This is the pacifist position. The various groups chose it by 
the following percentages: 


Business finance 9 percent Men over 35 10 percent 
Clerical ah Womentovers35) 16. 
Agricultural Kee Women under 3519“ 
Professional 13 ae Men under 35 (yay 


Referring again to position number four, we note that 33 
percent of all voters declared they would not support war un- 
less the country had been invaded. In addition, 15 percent are 
pacifists. Since the prospects for invasion in the near future 
are very slight, it would seem that the government can expect 


little war support from approximately one-half of those voting 
in this Plebiscite. 
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Section B of the ballot gave the voter opportunity to state 
what policies he was ready to support in the interest of world 
peace. 


The analysis by questions follows: 


B. 1. I will work for peace by advocating for our country mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. 


Yes: 70,411 No: 89,661 


United States membership in the League of Nations is not a 
burning issue at the present time. But it symbolizes a policy 
of international cooperation and is considered by many people 
to be a step toward world brotherhood. 


The percentage of the different groups favoring League 
membership is as follows: 


Business-finance 36 percent Men over 35 39 percent 
Industrial 41 4 Women over 35 46 “ 
Clerical AQ Men under 35 3841 
Agricultural 44 “ Women under 35 47 “ 
Professional D0 All groups 44 “ 


B. 2. I will work for peace by advocating for our country con- 
sultation with other nations in support of the Kellogg Pact 
and other peace agreements. 


Yes: 134,221 No: 18,851 


This question represents a foreign policy half-way between 
international cooperation (League membership) and national 
isolation (strict neutrality). It is the policy the American gov- 
ernment has followed for some time. It is favored by 85 to 90 
percent of the voters in each of the age, sex and occupational 
groups. A comparison of the votes on this and on the League 
of Nations question indicates that 45 percent of the voters 
seemed willing to consult with other nations but not to jom 
with them! 
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B. 3. I will work for peace by advocating for our country na- 
tional isolation through strict neutrality legislation. 


Yes: 83,682 No: 54,786 


This question, representing a policy of withdrawal from col- 
lective action was intended as an alternate to Question B. 1. 
A person voting in favor of one might be expected to vote 
against the other. Many voters did not understand why strict 
neutrality should lead to national isolation, a fifth not answetr- 
ing this question at all. Most voters, however, recognized B. 1 


and B. 3 as alternates, and voted “yes” on one and “‘no”’ on the 
other. 


The professional group gave less support to this proposition 
than did other occupational groups. The percentage of each 
age group supporting an isolation policy was as follows: 


15-20 years old 55 percent 36-50 years old 61 percent 
213358 te) SO te 51 and over G45 


B. 4. I will work for peace by advocating for our country more 
equal distribution of world resources and markets. 


Yes: 121,581 No: 22,956 


This question refers to the basic economic causes of war— 
imperialistic policies and practices. The nations must agree, 
says Secretary Cordell Hull, “upon the organization and prin- 
ciples which will assure that all important raw materials will 


become available on reasonable terms wherever they are 
needed.” 


As has often been said, the United States is one of the chief 
beneficiaries of the present unequal distribution of world re- 
sources. The above vote therefore is more in line with eco- 
nomic justice and Christian duty than with immediate self 


interest. The group giving the one support to this meas- 
ure was the professional group. 
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B. 5. I will work for peace by advocating for our country a 
larger army, navy and air force. 


Yes: 64,432 No: 85,585 


This question has drawn out more debate and discussion 
than have other questions on the ballot. Consequently there 
are some sharp differences in the voting. The various groups 
opposed a larger army,.navy and air force by the following per- 
centages: 


Business-finance 46 percent Men over 35 43 percent 
Industrial 47 e Men under 35 Di 
Clerical SB’ * Women over 35 60 
Agricultural 63 a Women under 35 65 
Professional bi aa All groups oi 


A few voters split the question, declaring that they favored 
a larger air force but not a larger army or navy. 


B. 6. I will work for peace by advocating for our country the 
abolition of compulsory military training. 


Yes: 99,350 No: 54,884 


This refers particularly to R. O. T. C. training in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. This is another question which has 
been the subject of much debate—even within the federal 
courts. But unlike other debatable questions, the vote on this 
one was not close. Every group, by substantial majorities, 
favored abolishing compulsory R. O. T. C. 


Business-finance 56 percent Men over 35 58 percent 
Clerical Come Men under 35 Glan 
Agricultural ph 2 thy Women over 35 68 
Industrial (ee Ee Women under 35 67 
Professional Th All groups 64 


Some 1,300 of the business group who favored a larger 
army and navy were opposed to compulsory R. O. T. C. Over 
8,000 of the age group which included the veterans favor 
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stronger national defense. But only 6,400 of the 15,000 wanted 
to see R. O. T. C. left compulsory. 


The R. O. T. C. question affects most directly young men be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20. That group voted 7,786 to 4,895 
for abolition. This was one of the largest majorities they gave 
to any question on the entire ballot. 


B. 7. I will work for peace by advocating for our country gov- 
ernment control of the munitions industry. 


Yes: 144,030 No: 16,847 


More people voted in favor of this measure than for any 
other on the ballot. Undoubtedly the work of the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee had much to do with this. Nine out of 
every ten favored it, with the exception of the business group 
and the men between 36 and 50 in which cases the affirmative 
vote was 5 percent smaller. 


It is a well-known fact that government control of business 
is very unpopular in some quarters. This vote would seem to 
indicate, however, that there is one thing that is still more un- 
popular; namely further sufferance of the profiteering and war- 
breeding activities of America’s munition makers. 


How the States Voted 


When the Plebiscite vote is analyzed by states a number of 
differences appear. In some states a much larger percentage 
of the churches participated than in others. After excluding 
the churches listed in the Yearbook as “inactive” or “vacant” 
one finds that in six states from 75 to 90 percent of all active 
churches have sent in Plebiscite returns. These states are 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Florida, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 
Returns were received from 48 to 58 percent of the active 
churches in the New England states. The percentage of pattici- 
pation was much less in some of the southern states particularly 
in the case of small Negro churches. Taking the country as a 
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whole approximately 50 percent of the “active” churches took 


the vote and sent in the tabulated returns. 


The number of voters who checked the ballots as non-mem- 
bers ranged from 10 percent in Pennsylvania to 40 percent in 
{aine with 20 percent as the average for all states. 

Peace attitudes differ between states, the Plebiscite vote 
shows. While the country as a whole was voting down mem- 
bership in the League of Nations 14 to 11 the proposition got a 
majority of the votes in Oregon, Colorado, Iowa and seven 
southern states. Strongest opposition to the League was regis- 
tered in Indiana, Illinois, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. 

The percentage of voters choosing the pacifist position 
ranged from 10 to 14 percent in eastern and northeastern states. 
From 18 to 36 percent chose this position in southern Calt- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York and southern states. 


ee 
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Churches Cast Large Vote 


The total peace vote of fifty of the larger churches was re- 
ported as follows: 


1. Central, Topeka, Kans. .......... 877 26. Auburndale, Mass. ........ Ane 359 
De @laremontaaG@alits snes 847 27. Hyde Park, Chicago, Illy e359 
3, First, Long Beach, Calif. ..... 832 28. First, Oberlin, Ohio... 353 
4, Edwards, Northampton, 29. Mt. Vernon, New York ..... 351 
Masso eens 624 AO, Javanese IMERD soe ecnin SOM) 
5. First, Columbus, Ohio 620 31. First, Willimantic, Conn. ... 345 
6. Plymouth, Des Moines, Iowa 533 32. Park, Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 342 
7. First, Madison, Wisc. ........... 518 33. Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 340 
8. Easthampton, Mass... 512 34. Oneonta, Pasadena, Calif. .. 338 
Oy First, Portland, Ores. nena. 504 35. First, New Britain, Conn...... 335 
10. Central, Providence, R. I. ...... 504 36. Neighborhood, Pasadena, 
11. Tabernacle, Salem, Mass. ...... 482 Califiy. osteo eee 334 
12. Eliot, Newton, Mass. .............. 467 37. South, Concord, N. H.. ........... 334 
13. Glen Ridge, New Jersey ...... 454 38. Center, Torrington, Conn. ... 331 
14. Bethany, Quincy, Mass. ......... 443 39. Second, Dorchester, Mass. .. 324 
15. lease, Ope Ile WY coer 443, 40. Second, Palmer, Mass. ............ 323 
16. Plymouth, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 440 41. Plymouth, Utica, New York 320 
igjeePilenimestylouis aM Owe ee 435 42. South, New Britain, Conn. 319 
18. Old South, Boston, Mass. ... 424 ASS Fitst;. Denver, (Col anne 318 
19. First Central, Omaha, Nebr. 410 44, First, Reading, Mass. ccc. 317, 
20. Broadway Tabernacle,N.Y.C. 405 45. United, Bridgeport, Conn. ... 316 
21. Wakefield, Mass. mene 387 46. First, Waltham; Mass. 2... 30> 
22. First, San Francisco, Calif. 381 47. First, Stoneham, Mass. .. 314 
23. First, Newton, Mass. -.......... 372 AS = Peoria wlll yee a eenrrmES ley 
24. First, Grinnell, Iowa ou. 367 49. Archwood, Cleveland, Ohio 312 
25. First, Northampton, Mass. 364 50. Smithfield, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 311 


. 

“The Plebiscite on Peace was a great thing for our church. 
It led to some thinking. It cleared up some issues. It made 
the practice of some fair-mindedness necessary. It did the 
church good all around. On Sunday afternoon the young 
people very earnestly called at the houses to get the ballots not 
brought to church. And, believe it or not, the task of making 
the tabulation was a real spiritual experience for the committee 
of the board of deacons that did it.’—A Connecticut Minister 
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During the past years at state and national gatherings reso- 


lutions have been consistently passed supporting three major 
Propositions affecting war and peace: disarmament, interna- 
tional cooperation, war resistance. A number of churches cast 
significant votes in support of these policies in the Plebiscite. 
The following churches stand out: 


Church 


California, 
California, 
Colorado, 
Georgia, 
Kansas, 
Illinois, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 

Iowa, 

lowa, 

Maine, 

Maine, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
New York City, 
North Dakota, 
“hio, 

Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, 
Vermont, 
Vermont, 
Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin, 


State 


Hollywood 

San Bernardino, First 
Colorado Springs, First 
Hoschton 

Partridge 

Chicago, New England 
Springfield, First 
Neponie, Milwood 
Denmark 

Des Moines, Plymouth 
S. Gardner 

Waterford, United Parish 
Amherst 

Boston, Mt. Vernon 
Medford, Union 
Hudson 

Broadway Tabernacle 
Fredonia, German 
Cleveland, Bethlehem 
Youngstown, Plymouth 
Nanticoke, Bethel 
Wilkes Barre, 2nd Welsh 
Spearfish, 

E. Burke, Federated 
Williston, Federated 
Madison, First 
Milwaukee, Grand Ave. 
Tomah 


Percentage Percentage 
Opposing Favoring 
Big Army League 
and Navy of Nations 
Bk We dw hae) 
82 yy 
99 84 
92 44 
92 63 
83 62 
1) 44 
UF Dil 
83 49 
90 78 
64 62 
Wl 44 
78 66 
70 58 
Di 68 
88 WT 
82 63 
83 34 
87 40 
81 66 
76 68 
49 86 
87 76 
81 VS 
89 86 
89 5D) 
76 WD 
67 54 


Percentage 
Refusing 
to Support 
Any War 
44 
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How Other Groups Voted 


By using the results of other peace polls taken in recent years 
we can compare the vote of various groups. The table below 
shows a marked difference in the votes of church members as 
such, students, ministers of all denominations, Congregational 
ministers and American Board missionaries. Details about 
each group are given in the attached explanations. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Students: Mission- 
literary Students: Ministers Congre- aries: 
Church Digest Peace W orld gational Peace 


Members: Poll Plebiscite Tomorrow Ministers: Plebiscite 


A. We Would Support— 


ee Atys Waianae 6 18 8 ot 2 2 
2-4. ‘Justified War’ 79 66* 74 2p Bo 38 
INOW Wallan aS) 16 18 62 63 60 
B. We Favor— 

1. Joining the 

Meague wie Ad 49 48 48 55 90 
3. Neutrality and 

Tsolationw tases 60 a2 23 
5. Smaller Army, 

and Navy ..... 57 63 65 ag, 78 100 
6. No Compulsory 

RIOR Gar ae 64 65 82 84 98 
7. Control of Muni- 

TLONSRS a utas 90 82 92 100 

* Estimate. 


(1) Congregational-Christian Peace Plebiscite, 1935. 

(2) Literary Digest’s poll of 125,000 students in 1935, 

(3) 6,352 students connected with Congregational institutions voting in the Plebiscite 
(4) World Tomorrow’s poll of 20,870 clergymen in 1934. 

i 1,782 Congregational ministers participating in The World Tomorrow poll. 


_ (6) 227 missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions voting 
in the Plebiscite in 1935. 


“We feel that it is not conducive to the harmony of a church 


to have such controversial questions brought before it for dis- 
cussion.” 


“The morning service is so much needed for matters which 
seem more important that I did not push very hard.” 


“Glad to note quite a few have confidence enough in U. S. 


Gov't to indicate support of No. 1. And kindly note that we 
have no traitors marking No. 5.” 
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What Does the Vote Show? 


1. Church people most assuredly are concerned about world 
peace. No amount of promotional work could have moved 
2,500 churches and 200,000 people to participate simultaneous- 
/y in a project concerning whose worthwhileness they were in 


doubt. 


2. The churches stand by their Christian faith that God, not 
state or government, is the ultimate object of allegiance. Only 
6 percent of the voters said they would support ‘any wat.’ 
The remaining 94 percent reserved the right to say what kind of 
war they would supoprt—if any—according to the dictates of 
their consciences. 


3. The vote does not support the view often expressed that 
farmers are quick to accept and support war. The agricultural 
and professional groups were more peace-minded than the cler- 
ical, industrial or business groups. 


4. The Plebiscite confirms the view that women are more 
opposed to war than men. Important peace measures got from 
15 to 60 percent stronger support from women than men. 


5. Voters under 35 years of age, though less numerous than 
those over 35, gave from 5 to 30 percent more support to peace 
measures. 


6. A voter’s convictions about war depend not only on his 
age, sex and occupation but also on the part of the United 
States in which he lives. Support for peace policies was not so 
strong in eastern and industrialized states as in the less indus- 


trialized states of the middle west. 


7. The widest variations from the average vote occurred in 
cases of individual churches with an aggressive ministry of 
peace and an effective program of education. 


8. This project in peace education has demonstrated the 
usefulness of the plebiscite as an educational force. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 177,@ 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
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The small figures indicate the percentage of each group voting for the given proposition 


OTES FROM 2,465 CHURCHES 


AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION 
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How to Use This Plebiscite Report 


This analysis of the Peace Plebiscite is a significant inter- 
pretation of the mind of church people on the issues of war 
and peace. Every effort should be made to acquaint people 
with the findings. This can be accomplished in several ways: 

1. By publicity in the church calendar and on the bulletin board 
2. By pulpit announcement, giving a more extended report on 
the results 


By inviting those who participated in the ballot to a meeting 
to discuss the report 


4. Bya special program in the young people’s, women’s or men’s 


groups. 


ie) 


We suggest the following programs, the first (A) to be used 
by those interested in noting how their own church voted in 
comparison with that of other churches near and far, the sec- 
ond (B) to be used by those whose interest is in comparing the 
vote of different groups within their church (young people, 
women, men) with that of similar groups elsewhere. 


A. Program to Discover Why Churches Did Not All Vote 
Alike. 


1. Report on how the country as a whole voted and on the vote 
of various states and sections of the country. 

2. Consult your own tabulation sheet to discover whether your 
church voted substantially like that of churches in your area. 

3. If your church vote varies from the average in your state or 
section, seek to discover why. Does your minister preach 
peace sermons? Is there peace education in your church 
programs? What newspapers do your people read and what 
is the attitude of the press toward war and peace issues? 
How active are veterans’ organizations and groups like the 
D.A.R., and how may they have influenced the mind of your 
people? 

4. Seek to discover why the vote varies in different states and 
sections of the country. Why do churches in agricultural 
states vote differently from churches in industrial states? Is 
an isolationist position dependent upon geography? Is our 
thinking about preparedness conditioned by whether we live 
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on the coast or inland? Is there a relation between the 
demand for larger armaments and the possession of economic 
wealth ? 


B. Program to Discover Why Occupation, Age and Sex Cause 
People to Vote Differently. 

1. Report on the vote of the country as a whole, then upon the 
variations in the vote of various groups: farmers, business 
men, etc.; young people and old people; men and women. 
Consult your church tabulation sheet to discover whether the 
men, women and young people in your church voted differ- 
ently from similar groups elsewhere. If so, why? Is it in 
any way an unusual group? Do you stress peace programs? 
Are many of you aggressively peace-minded persons ? 

3. Seek to discover why all occupational, age and sex groups do 
not vote alike. Why are there more pacifists among farmers 
than among business men—have the latter something more 
tangible to defend? Why are young people less inclined to 
fight ‘any war’’ than are their elders—are they less realistic 
or have they had a different education? Why are women 
less militarist than men—are they closer to the human cost 
of war or simply more sentimental ? 


i) 


Having made this analysis the groups discussing the Plebiscite 
report will do well to inquire what kind of peace education 
program is still needed in the local church. Where did the local 
vote show insufficient understanding of the problems involved? 
Where should the emphasis be laid? The Council for Social 
Action will be glad to assist churches in setting up a program 
of peace education, and welcomes from the churches sugges- 
tions as to what may be done nationally as well as a report on 
what is actually being done locally. 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


To help you announce the final results of the Peace Plebiscite 
to your community, a large colored poster with striking figures 


and illustrations has been prepared. It is a credit to any bulletin 
board. Send today for your copy to the COUNCIL FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


in 


1914 — and After 


Would you end war? 

Create great Peace... 

The Peace that demands all of a man, 

His love, his life, his veriest self; 

Plunge him into the smelting fires of a work that becomes 
USC hai damen 


* * * 


Give him a hard Peace; a Peace of discipline and justice... 
Kindle him with vision, invite him to joy and adventure: 
Set him to work, not to create THINGS 
But to create MAN: 
Yea, himself. 

te tae | 


Go search your heart, America... 
Turn from the machine to man, 
Build, while there is yet time, a creative Peace... 


While there is yet time!... 

For if you reject great Peace, 

As surely as vile living brings disease, 

So surely will your selfishness bring war— 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


The Council for Social Action wishes herve to voice its ap prect- 
ation for the cooperation of Superintendents, Women State Presi- 
dents, Conference and Women’s Department Social Action 
Committees, pastors, local church committees, and countless 


others, without whom so great a task could never have been 
carried through, F; 
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